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TH  E earliest  surviving  fragments  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s 
writing  are  two  copybook  verses  inscribed  during  his 
middle  teens.  One,  though  often  quoted,  was  no  more 
than  commonplace  doggerel  among  boys  of  that  day.  The  other, 
though  it  has  been  almost  ignored,  struck  a note  that  would 
reverberate  through  Lincoln’s  life: 

Time  what  an  emty  vaper  tis  and  days  how  swift  they  are 
swift  as  an  indian  arrow  fly  on  like  a shooting  star 
the  present  moment  Just  is  here  then  slides  away  in  haste 
that  we  can  never  say  they’re  ours  but  only  say  they’re  past.1 

Lincoln  may  have  composed  those  lines;  he  was  known  as  a 
versifier  in  those  days,  and  the  spelling  and  grammar  are  cer- 
tainly original.  In  any  case  he  chose  to  write  them  down,  and 
that  fact  alone  ought  to  have  interested  his  biographers.  Con- 
sidering that  his  lifelong  favorite  poem  bore  the  title  “Mortality,” 
that  he  was  noted  as  much  for  deep  melancholy  as  for  high 
humor,  and  that  over  the  years  his  self-reported  dreams,  visions, 
and  premonitions  centered  on  death,  the  indifference  of  his  bi- 
ographers to  that  adolescent  keynote  seems  stranger  still.  It  may 
be  a symptom  of  the  unease  we  all  feel  in  touching  even  indi- 
rectly on  the  end  of  earthly  life.  The  philosophers  themselves, 
whose  calling  it  is  to  grope  in  shadows,  have  long  dodged  that 
darkest  of  riddles.  But  the  excuse  is  less  valid  now  that  the  phi- 
losophers, the  psychologists,  the  sociologists,  and  not  least  the 
historians,  are  all,  in  Nietzsche’s  phrase,  gazing  into  the  abyss. 
The  time  has  come  to  break  silence  on  Lincoln’s  contemplation 
of  it. 

It  may  be  unfair  to  blame  that  silence  on  emotional  inhibition 
alone.  Perhaps  the  students  of  Lincoln’s  life  have  also  chosen  to 
steer  clear  of  a question  that  in  April  1 865  became  forever  un- 
answerable. Precisely  what  meaning  the  consciousness  of  mor- 


tality  held  for  Lincoln,  and  how  it  shaped  his  life,  is  a matter  of 
which  full  and  certain  knowledge  died  with  that  “most  reticent, 
secretive  man,”  as  David  Davis  called  him,  that  “shut-mouthed” 
man,  as  William  Herndon  called  him.2  This  essay  offers  what 
can  only  be  a conjecture.  Still,  properly  labelled  conjectures  are 
respectable  in  mathematics,  and  so  historians  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted them,  at  least  in  moderation.  What  I conjecture,  more- 
over, is  not  the  existence  of  certain  elements  in  Lincoln’s  thought 
—that  much  is  clearly  demonstrable— but  the  way  they  fitted 
together. 

* 

The  first  of  those  elements  is  the  uncommon  intensity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Lincoln’s  response  to  the  mystery  of  death.  The 
word  “independence,”  of  course,  implies  some  understanding  of 
what  was  conventional  wisdom  in  Lincoln’s  day.  An  appropriate 
specimen  of  that  is  a letter  written  on  February  8,  1842,  by  one 
Luke  Bemis  of  Newmarket,  New  Hampshire,  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  home  town  of  Abraham’s 
ancestors.  It  exemplifies  both  the  unpredictability  of  death  in 
that  day  and  the  commonly  held  article  of  faith  that  made  its 
familiar  visitations  bearable: 

Even  while  we  were  talking  of  the  dear  little  girl  on  Sunday  after- 
noon she  was  an  angel  in  Heaven.  On  Thursday  she  was  apparently 
as  well  as  usual  ...  on  Friday  morning  she  complained  of  being 
sick.  . . . On  Sunday  she  grew  worse  and  closed  her  eyes  in  death’s 
long  sleep.  . . . She  has  gone  to  join  her  Mother,  Brother,  and  Sisters. 
Of  five  dear  children  but  one  is  left  on  earth.  . . . How  soon  we  shall 
all  be  gathered  together  again  God  only  knows. 

Five  days  before,  Elizabeth’s  western  kinsman  Abraham  had 
written  his  closest  friend,  Joshua  Speed,  who  was  uneasy  about 
the  health  of  his  bride-to-be,  “The  death  scenes  of  those  we  love, 
are  surely  painful  enough;  but  these  we  are  prepared  to,  and 
expect  to  see.  They  happen  to  all,  and  all  know  they  must  hap- 


pen.”  And  on  the  very  day  of  Bemis’s  letter,  Lincoln  delivered  a 
formal  eulogy  on  the  victim  of  a brief  illness.3  Both  occasions 
invited  —indeed,  almost  demanded— conventional  homilies.  Yet 
in  neither  of  those  commentaries  on  death  did  Lincoln  hold  up 
the  prospect  of  a reunion  in  Heaven,  something  Luke  Bemis  did 
as  a matter  of  course.  The  substance  of  this  particular  dissent 
from  the  cliches  of  the  time  was,  as  we  shall  see,  highly  signifi- 
cant for  Lincoln’s  thought.  But  the  mere  fact  of  its  nonconfor- 
mity demonstrates  how  much  more  intently  and  searchingly 
Lincoln  approached  the  mystery  of  death  than  did  most  of  his 
contemporaries. 

The  case  need  not  rest  on  so  narrow  a foundation,  however. 
The  social  historians  of  death  now  provide  broader  and  firmer 
footing.  Only  this  year,  Philippe  Aries’s  The  Hour  of  Our  Death , a 
survey  of  changing  attitudes  toward  death  over  the  last  thou- 
sand years  of  Western  civilization,  reached  the  bookstores  in 
English  translation.  The  lack  till  now  of  such  an  overview  may 
further  explain  the  silence  of  Lincoln’s  biographers  on  his  feel- 
ings toward  death.  They  had  no  fixed  reference  point  from 
which  to  measure  Lincoln  against  his  contemporaries  in  that 
respect.  Indeed,  attitudes  toward  death  were  scarcely  conceived 
of  as  a historical  question.  Until  such  a book  as  Aries’s  shows  us 
how  differently  other  ages  confronted  that  universal  prospect, 
we  are  apt  to  take  our  own  perception  of  death  for  granted  in 
our  forebears  and  therefore  to  deem  it  beyond  the  need  of  scru- 
tiny. Let  us  then  act  upon  this  new  advantage  and,  before  ex- 
ploring Lincoln’s  views  further,  relate  them  to  the  broad  map  of 
history  by  skimming  over  the  centuries  with  Aries. 

Drawing  on  a richly  varied  array  of  documents  and  artifacts, 
Aries  shows  that  in  the  first  millennium  of  the  Christian  era, 
death  was,  in  his  word,  “tamed,”  a familiar  event,  expected  and 
accepted,  sad  in  diminishing  the  community,  but  not  a thing  of 
horror,  only  a long  sleep  until  the  ultimate  resurrection.  Then, 
beginning  with  the  twelfth  century,  but  so  slowly  as  to  be  un- 
noticed by  any  one  generation,  the  concept  of  death  changed  to 
the  “death  of  the  self,”  an  event  seen  from  the  viewpoint  not  of 


the  community  but  of  the  individual  and  therefore  unique  and 
dramatic,  followed  not  by  rest  but  by  immediate  judgment  and 
an  afterlife.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Aries 
sees  the  idea  of  death  as  being  diluted,  as  becoming  a muted 
counterpoint  throughout  life  rather  than  a sudden  crescendo  at 
the  end,  and  as  being  blurred  by  themes  of  simpler  ritual,  of  the 
nothingness  of  life,  of  the  overlapping  of  life  and  death,  even  of 
half-hidden  eroticism.4 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  Lincoln’s  century,  the  Age  of  Rea- 
son gave  way  to  the  Age  of  Romanticism.  The  new  age  saw 
death  still  in  terms  of  the  individual  rather  than  the  community 
at  large,  but  the  individual  now  as  part  of  a close-knit  and  loving 
family.  The  “death  of  the  self”  became  the  “death  of  the  other.” 
The  thought  of  death  summoned  up  “the  death  scenes  of  those 
we  love,”  in  Lincoln’s  phrase.  The  nineteenth  century  sought  to 
sugarcoat  the  bitter  pill,  becoming  what  Aries  calls  the  Age  of 
the  Beautiful  Death.  The  terrors  of  physical  anguish  and  eternal 
damnation  were  lulled,  as  in  Luke  Bemis’s  letter,  by  the  images 
of  Little  Nell  and  Little  Eva,  by  romantic  sentiment,  by  death- 
bed scenes  of  cleansed  souls,  tender  partings,  and  ascension  to  a 
domesticated  Heaven  of  reunion  with  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore and  those  who  would  come  after.5 

But  in  our  century,  science  has  undone  that  consoling  pros- 
pect, and  medical  technology  has  replaced  it  with  the  “Invisible 
Death,”  death  denied  by  concealment  behind  the  curtain  of  a 
hospital  bed,  death  not  of  the  young  and  innocent  but  of  the 
already  half-dead  and  half-forgotten  old,  a coldly  calibrated 
death,  yet  a death  the  precise  moment  of  which  is  often  unde- 
finable,  except  by  an  earthly  court  for  legal  purposes.  Drugged 
and  comatose,  we  do  not  know  the  hour  of  our  death  even  when 
it  comes,  and  our  loved  ones  prefer  not  to  know  it,  see  it,  or 
think  about  it.6 

This  summary  necessarily  scants  the  many  complexities  and 
subtleties  of  Aries’s  six  hundred  pages.  Aries  concedes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  vestiges  of  one  age  of  death  persist  throughout 
others:  Luke  Bemis’s  letter  speaks  of  “death’s  long  sleep,”  an 


This  quaint  lithograph  was  one  of  many  aimed  at  satisfying  the  nearly  insatiable  appetite  of  nineteenth-century  Americans  for  deathbed 
scenes.  The  print,  published  byj.  L.  Magee  in  Philadelphia  in  1865,  presented  a sentimentally  religious  view  of  Lincoln’s  death  considerably  at 
odds  with  Lincoln’s  own  views  on  the  subject  in  his  lifetime.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  may  have  understood  Lincoln’s  views  ofdeath  better  than 
anyone  else,  is  the  dwarfish  figure  at  left. 


early  medieval  notion,  as  well  as  of  an  angelic  reunion  in  Heaven. 
And  Aries  also  freely  admits  that  place  as  well  as  time  made  a 
difference.  Europe  and  even  New  England  saw  death  differently 
than  did  the  American  frontier.  We  must  consider  where  as  well 
as  when  Lincoln  lived  in  measuring  the  individualism  of  his 
outlook.7 

Fortunately  for  this  purpose,  historians  have  lately  been  hard 
at  work  on  the  American  way  of  death.  David  Stannard’s  The 
Puritan  Way  of  Death  (1977)  and  James  Farrell’s  Inventing  the 
American  Way  of  Death  (1980)  bracket  Lincoln’s  time,  but  also 
overlap  it  from  either  side.  Lewis  Saum,  in  his  The  Popular  Mood 
of  Pre-Civil  War  America  (1980),  deals  squarely  with  views  of 
death  in  Lincoln’s  period  and  with  special  reference  to  settlers 
in  Lincoln’s  Midwest.  Thus  we  can  triangulate  the  place  of 
death  in  Lincoln’s  particular  environment.8 

In  the  setting  of  Lincoln’s  youth,  little  survived  of  the  Puritan 
way  of  death  as  Stannard  describes  it:  one  with  hope  of  salva- 
tion, but  a hope  overshadowed  by  perpetual  uncertainty  and  a 
circumstantial  vision  of  eternal  torment,  an  uncertainty  made 
all  the  more  racking  by  the  belief  that  hope  itself  was  a symptom 
of  damnation.  The  Puritan  child  was  immersed  in  this  doctrine, 
which  for  him  added  separation  from  his  parents  to  the  other 
terrors  of  Hell.9  Lincoln  as  a child  was  spared  this.  Instead,  rural 
folk  of  Lincoln’s  day,  and  especially  those  of  newly  settled  areas, 
seemed  not  to  perpetuate  so  much  as  to  recreate  some  aspects  of 
the  earliest  age  in  Aries’s  survey,  the  age  of  the  tamed  death.10 

It  appears  that  one  aspect  of  that  earlier  outlook,  the  com- 
munal view  of  death,  was  ruled  out  by  American  mobility, 
which  made  the  family,  rather  than  the  community,  the  pri- 
mary social  matrix.  When  Lincoln  was  seven,  for  example,  he 
and  his  family  left  their  Kentucky  community  for  Indiana,  after 
a last  visit  to  the  grave  of  Abraham’s  little  brother.11  The  force 
of  circumstance,  rather  than  the  spread  of  ideas,  thus  brought 
them  to  the  concept  of  the  “death  of  the  other.”  But  on  the 
frontier  Saum  does  see  something  like  the  early  medieval  coming 
to  terms  with  familiar  death.  Not  only  was  death  more  com- 


monplace  and  unchallengeable  than  now,  but  also  the  rural  In- 
diana of  Lincoln’s  youth  had  no  hospitals  and  undertakers  to 
hide  the  dying  and  the  dead.  With  familiarity  came  a matter- 
of-fact  acceptance  of  death,  by  violence  and  accident  as  well  as 
disease,  and  a casual  fatalism  exemplified  by  Lincoln  himself 
when  as  a politician  in  his  twenties  he  notified  the  Sangamo  Jour- 
nal that  “if  alive  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  I shall  vote 
for  Hugh  L.  White  for  President.”12  Also  like  the  people  of  the 
early  Middle  Ages,  young  Lincoln’s  contemporaries  in  their  let- 
ters and  diaries  made  little  of  the  idea  of  an  afterlife,  except  in 
the  most  allusive  and  general  way.  In  those  records  Saum  finds 
no  such  elaborate  heavenly  imagery  as  then  permeated  the  pop- 
ular literature  of  the  Eastern  seaboard.  What  gave  Midwestern 
farm  people  comfort  in  the  face  of  death  was  simply  the  thought 
of  rest  and  a release  from  life’s  hardships.13 

Lincoln  did  not  share  this  unquestioning  stoicism.  Even  as  a 
boy  he  felt  an  extraordinary  compulsion  to  question,  to  analyze, 
to  comprehend  the  essence  of  what  he  saw  and  experienced. 
And  he  saw  death  in  close-up.  In  a sense  he  even  sampled  it, 
and  took  the  experience  seriously  enough  to  include  it  in  a brief, 
third-person,  autobiographical  sketch  more  than  forty  years  la- 
ter. “In  his  tenth  year,”  wrote  Lincoln  of  himself,  “he  was 
kicked  by  a horse,  and  apparently  killed  for  a time.”14  That 
same  year  death  came  in  earnest  to  the  Lincoln  family.  In  the 
course  of  a fortnight  the  dreaded  milk  sickness  killed  the  aunt 
and  uncle  of  Abraham’s  mother  Nancy,  and  then  Nancy  herself. 
As  she  lay  dying,  it  was  later  recalled,  she  said,  “I  am  going 
away  from  you,  Abraham,  and  I shall  not  return.”  This  would 
have  been  the  natural  moment  for  her  to  speak  of  a heavenly 
reunion,  but  if  she  did  the  fact  has  not  come  down  to  us.15 

Neither  has  any  testimony  that  her  nine-year-old  son  openly 
demonstrated  grief  beyond  the  usual  for  that  time,  place,  and 
situation.  Still,  since  he  seemed  not  to  be  close  to  his  father,  he 
must  have  felt  the  loss  keenly.  Many  years  later  he  wrote  to  an- 
other bereaved  child:  “In  this  sad  world  of  ours,  sorrow  comes 
to  all;  and  to  the  young,  it  comes  with  bitterest  agony,  because 


it  takes  them  unawares.  The  older  have  learned  to  ever  expect 
it.  ...  I have  had  experience  enough  to  know  what  I say.  . . .” 
Louis  Warren  has  concluded  that  “Abraham  idealized  and  even 
idolized  [his  mother’s]  memory,”  though  Lincoln  said  little 
about  her  in  later  life.  His  sister  Sarah,  two  years  older  than  he, 
tried  to  fill  the  mother’s  role  in  the  year  before  their  father  re- 
married; and  when  she  died  in  childbirth  in  1828,  Abraham’s 
grief  did  impress  those  who  saw  it.  “I  never  will  forget  that 
scene,”  recalled  a relative  of  Sarah’s  husband.  “He  sat  down  in 
the  door  of  the  smoke  house  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
The  tears  slowly  trickled  from  between  his  bony  fingers  and  his 
gaunt  frame  shook  with  sobs.  We  turned  away.”  Lincoln  gave 
his  stepmother  all  the  affection  of  a natural  son,  as  if  she  were 
his  own  mother  come  back  after  all;  and  perhaps  a similar 
though  temporary  transfer  of  the  maternal  image  to  his  sister 
contributed  to  his  later  pain  at  her  death.16 

Most  striking  and  suggestive  of  all  was  the  Ann  Rutledge  epi- 
sode. I need  not  rehearse  the  familiar  story  here,  except  to  point 
out  the  one  incontrovertible  element  in  it:  Lincoln’s  conspicuous 
display  of  grief  at  the  girl’s  sudden  death  in  1835,  a death  like 
Nancy’s  and  Sarah’s.  In  his  Lincoln  the  President,  James  G.  Ran- 
dall has  sifted  and  weighed  the  evidence  with  scholarly  care, 
and  in  the  end  left  it  an  open  question  “whether  [Lincoln’s] 
grief  was  due  to  a romantic  attachment  or  to  a temperament 
subject  to  gloom  and  deeply  sensitive  to  the  tragedy  of  death.” 
Of  course,  it  may  have  been  due  to  both,  but  Randall’s  own 
evidence  seems  to  place  more  weight  on  the  latter.17  To  stack 
one  conjecture  shakily  on  another,  I suggest  that  long-repressed 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  mother  may  have  broken  out  again  to 
swell  Lincoln’s  grief  at  the  similar  death  of  Ann. 

Whatever  its  wellsprings,  that  grief  startled  Lincoln’s  friends 
and  neighbors.  And  it  was  not  his  last  such  reaction  to  the  death 
of  others.  In  his  later  life,  we  cannot  fairly  call  his  mourning  for 
his  young  sons  Eddie  and  Willie  excessive,  strongly  emotional 
though  it  was.  Nevertheless,  though  he  played  a leading  role  in 
a war  that  took  two-thirds  of  a million  lives,  the  battle  deaths  of 


those  close  to  him  personally— Elmer  Ellsworth,  Edward  Baker, 
Ben  Helm— also  brought  him  to  tears.18  He  was  indeed  “deeply 
sensitive  to  the  tragedy  of  death”  and,  for  the  Midwest  of  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  unusually  so. 

* 

But  if  it  had  been  only  the  death  of  the  other  that  overwhelmed 
Lincoln,  however  harrowing  the  immediate  shock  and  persistent 
its  memory,  this  essay  would  have  more  brevity  and  less  point. 
He  was  also  evidently  haunted  at  times  by  the  inescapable  death 
of  the  self— his  own.  He  did  not  have  to  say  this  in  so  many 
words.  He  revealed  it  implicitly  by  expressing  over  the  years  a 
nagging  awareness  of  the  transience  of  all  human  life— “Time 
what  an  emty  vaper  tis  and  days  how  swift  they  are.”  In  1839 
he  even  injected  that  awareness  rather  oddly  into  a speech  on 
the  Sub-Treasury,  in  order,  he  said,  to  illustrate  the  soundness 
of  reasoning  from  past  experience: 

...  we  all  feel  to  know  that  we  have  to  die.  How?  We  have  never 
died  yet.  We  know  it,  because  we  know,  or  at  least  think  we  know, 
that  of  all  the  beings,  just  like  ourselves,  who  have  been  coming  into 
the  world  for  six  thousand  years,  not  one  is  now  living  who  was  here 
two  hundred  years  ago.19 

This  was  the  major  premise  of  the  classic  syllogism.  All  men 
are  mortal;  Lincoln  is  a man;  therefore  Lincoln  is  mortal.  When 
we  weep  for  all  men,  we  weep  for  ourselves.  I do  not  contend 
that  this  sense  of  his  own  mortality  caused  Lincoln’s  celebrated 
melancholy.  That  probably  owed  most  to  innate  temperament 
and  perhaps  physiology— Lincoln’s  partner  Billy  Herndon  even 
counted  in  chronic  constipation.20  And  Lincoln  had  burdens, 
setbacks,  and  worries  enough  otherwise  to  fill  the  bill.  But  the 
melancholy  and  the  sense  of  personal  mortality  surely  fed  on 
each  other. 

The  best  evidence  of  Lincoln’s  feelings  about  his  own  mor- 
tality is  in  the  songs,  poetry,  and  drama  that  resonated  with 


them  in  his  mind.  We  have  seen  the  earliest  known  poem  to 
strike  a response  in  the  boy;  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  Presi- 
dent’s life,  his  newspaper  friend  Noah  Brooks  recorded  that  Lin- 
coln liked  “all  songs  which  had  for  their  theme  the  rapid  flight 
of  time,  decay,  and  the  recollection  of  early  days.”21  One  of  his 
favorite  songs  in  the  war  years  was  “Twenty  Years  Ago,”  with 
its  lines: 

I’ve  wandered  to  the  village  Tom, 

I’ve  sat  beneath  the  tree; 

Upon  the  schoolhouse  playing  ground 
Which  sheltered  you  and  me.  . . . 

Some  now  are  in  the  churchyard  laid 
Some  sleep  beneath  the  sea, 

But  few  are  left  of  our  old  class, 

Excepting  you  and  me;  . . .22 

And  a favorite  poem  of  those  years,  one  that  he  sometimes  re- 
peated to  his  friends  from  memory,  was  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s 
“The  Last  Leaf,”  with  its  reference  to  “the  pruning-knife  of 
Time”  and  especially  its  stanza: 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  prest 
In  their  bloom, 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a year 
On  the  tomb. 

To  the  artist  Francis  Carpenter,  Lincoln  said  of  that  particular 
stanza:  “For  pure  pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  finer 
than  those  six  lines  in  the  English  language!”23 

With  all  due  allowance  for  the  taste  of  another  day,  praise 
like  that  tells  us  that  the  sentiment,  not  the  style,  struck  home. 
The  inference  is  still  plainer  in  the  case  of  the  poem  that  pos- 
sessed Lincoln’s  mind  throughout  his  adult  life.  Jason  Duncan, 
a New  Salem  physician,  introduced  him  to  it  in  1831,  when  Lin- 
coln was  twenty-two.24  Though  Lincoln  knew  neither  the  title 
of  the  poem  nor  its  author’s  name  until  shortly  before  his  death, 


it  was  in  fact  called  “Mortality,”  and  was  written  by  a young 
Scotsman  named  William  Knox,  who  died  in  1825  at  thirty-six. 

The  burden  of  Knox’s  poem  is  that  life  is  short  and  all  must 
die: 

Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 

Like  a swift-fleeting  meteor,  a fast-flying  cloud, 

A flash  of  the  lightning,  a break  of  the  wave, 

He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

Thirteen  more  stanzas  follow,  which,  life  indeed  being  short,  I 
shall  not  quote  in  full.  They  repeat  the  basic  theme,  with  a mi- 
nor variation  in  the  later  verses  as  in  the  following: 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would  think; 

From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would  shrink; 

To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling;  — 

But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a bird  on  the  wing. 

Psychologists  might  make  something  of  a stanza  Lincoln  per- 
haps significantly  omitted  when  he  quoted  much  of  the  poem  in 
a public  eulogy  on  Zachary  Taylor  in  1850,  and  again  when  he 
recited  it  privately  for  Francis  Carpenter  in  1864.  The  stanza 
begins: 

The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  eye, 

Shone  beauty  and  pleasure,— her  triumphs  are  by;  . . .25 

The  hold  this  poem  had  on  Lincoln’s  mind  was  extraordinary 
in  both  duration  and  intensity.  It  obviously  spoke  to  his  soul.  He 
wrote  in  1846:  “I  would  give  all  I am  worth,  and  go  in  debt,  to 
be  able  to  write  so  fine  a piece  as  I think  that  is”— this  from  the 
subsequent  author  of  the  Gettysburg  Address.  In  the  summer  of 
1845,  he  met  the  poem  “in  a straggling  form  in  a newspaper,” 
as  he  put  it,  and  carried  the  clipping  in  his  pocket  until  he  had 
it  by  heart.26  His  sister-in-law  recalled  that  in  his  home  during 
the  1850s  he  would  fall  into  a deep,  abstracted  silence  for  twenty 
or  thirty  minutes  at  a time  and  then  come  out  of  it  with  a quota- 
tion from  “Mortality,”  “The  Last  Leaf,”  or  “The  Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore.”  On  the  circuit  in  those  years,  a young  lawyer  la- 
ter testified,  he  “would  frequently  lapse  into  reverie  and  remain 
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lost  in  thought  long  after  the  rest  of  us  had  retired  for  the  night, 
and  more  than  once  I remember  waking  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  him  sitting  before  the  fire,  his  mind  apparently  con- 
centrated on  some  subject,  and  with  the  saddest  expression  I 
have  ever  seen  in  a human  being’s  eyes.”  In  such  moods,  wrote 
the  lawyer,  Lincoln  would  often  recite  “Mortality.”  Years  later 
in  the  White  House  one  night  of  wind  and  rain,  Lincoln  re- 
marked pensively  that  Knox’s  poem  “is  my  almost  constant 
companion;  indeed,  I may  say  it  is  continually  present  with  me, 
as  it  crosses  my  mind  whenever  I have  relief  from  anxiety.”27 
Perhaps  inspired  by  Knox,  Lincoln  tried  his  hand  at  poetry  in 
1846.  His  own  estimate  of  the  result  was  justifiably  modest,  but 
the  last  two  verses  of  a section  on  revisiting  childhood  scenes 
have  some  bearing  on  the  subject  at  hand: 

I hear  the  loved  survivors  tell 

How  nought  from  death  could  save, 

Till  every  sound  appears  a knell, 

And  every  spot  a grave. 

I range  the  fields  with  pensive  tread, 

And  pace  the  hollow  rooms, 

And  feel  (companion  of  the  dead) 

I’m  living  in  the  tombs.28 

He  was  then  thirty-seven  years  old. 

In  brooding  over  the  death  ordained  for  all  men,  Lincoln  was, 
I have  suggested,  implicitly  confronting  his  own.  The  dreams 
and  premonitions  he  now  and  then  spoke  of  make  this  explicit. 
His  erstwhile  junior  partner  wrote  in  1885  that  Lincoln  had  said 
to  him  more  than  once,  “Billy,  I feel  as  if  I shall  meet  with  some 
terrible  end.”  “He  felt  this  for  years,”  Herndon  added.29  After 
Lincoln’s  assassination,  this  remark  sounded  like  a prophecy  of 
murder,  and  perhaps  in  Lincoln’s  own  mind  it  had  a connota- 
tion of  violence.  If  so,  the  connotation  may  have  been  an  unrec- 
ognized symbol  of  Lincoln’s  terror  at  facing  the  end  of  the  self  in 
whatever  form  it  might  come.  In  1864  he  told  both  Noah  Brooks 
and  Francis  Carpenter  in  vivid  detail  about  an  unsettling,  in- 
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deed  a haunting  experience  he  had  had  in  i860,  when  he  saw  a 
double  image  of  himself  in  a mirror,  one  image  being  distinctly 
paler  than  the  other.  What  might  have  interested  another  man 
only  as  an  odd  optical  effect  gave  Lincoln,  as  he  told  Brooks,  “a 
little  pang  as  if  something  uncomfortable  had  occurred.”  It  was 
Mrs.  Lincoln  who  suggested  to  him  that  it  was  an  omen  of  his 
death  in  a second  term  as  President,  but  her  knowledge  of  his 
moods  and  forebodings  may  have  unconsciously  suggested  this 
notion  to  her.30  In  his  farewell  to  the  people  of  Springfield  some 
months  later,  he  remarked,  “I  now  leave,  not  knowing  when,  or 
whether  ever,  I may  return.”31 

In  the  Presidency  his  foreboding  continued.  He  was  a lifelong 
fatalist,  as  Billy  Herndon  often  remarked,  and  not  least  on  the 
subject  of  his  possible  assassination.  He  scorned  elaborate  pro- 
tective measures  in  the  conviction  that  what  would  come,  would 
come.  He  would  not,  he  said  in  July  1864,  “be  dying  all  the 
while.”32  But  in  that  same  month  he  told  a reporter,  “I  feel  a 
presentiment  that  I shall  not  outlast  the  Rebellion.”33  Most  fa- 
mous, because  of  what  followed  close  upon  them,  are  two  dreams 
he  recounted  in  the  spring  of  1865.  In  one  he  heard  the  sounds 
of  mourning,  went  to  the  East  Room,  and  found  a catafalque 
with  a shrouded  corpse  on  it.  “The  President  was  killed  by  an 
assassin,”  said  the  mourners.  In  telling  the  dream,  he  comforted 
his  wife  by  pointing  out  that  since  he  saw  the  corpse  it  must  have 
been  that  of  some  other  fellow.34  But  as  a wrestler  with  the  riddle 
of  mortality,  Lincoln  had  surely  pondered  the  paradox  of  imag- 
ining one’s  own  non-existence:  in  imagining  it,  one  becomes  the 
observer  and  thereby  negates  it  by  existing.  At  his  last  Cabinet 
meeting  he  reported  the  other  dream  as  one  that  had  preceded 
nearly  every  great  event  of  the  war.  In  it,  as  Navy  Secretary 
Gideon  Welles  recalled  his  words,  “he  seemed  to  be  in  some 
singular,  indescribable  vessel,  and  . . . was  moving  with  great 
rapidity  towards  an  indefinite  shore.”35  That  evening  he  went 
to  Ford’s  Theater  for  his  long  anticipated  appointment  with 
death. 

* 
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“Moving  with  great  rapidity  towards  an  indefinite  shore”  — 
what  could  this  have  been  but  an  image  of  mortality  as  he  had 
conceived  it  since  boyhood?  It  brings  us  to  the  second  major 
element  in  my  conjecture:  Lincoln’s  thought  about  what  came 
after  death,  that  “indefinite  shore.”  As  the  phrase  implies,  I 
shall  offer  evidence  that  he  had  no  clear,  settled  conviction  of  a 
literal  afterlife,  but  at  most  an  occasional  flicker  of  hope.  Thus 
he  shared  with  the  folk  of  his  youth  their  vagueness  about  the 
aftermath  of  life,  but  not  their  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of 
death;  whereas  he  shared  with  the  larger,  literate  society  of  his 
day  its  romantic,  emotional  reaction  to  death,  but  not  its  refuge 
in  an  elaborately  detailed  and  homelike  Heaven  of  reunion.  In 
short,  he  rejected  the  chief  defense  of  each  against  the  terror  of 
oblivion. 

My  argument  does  not  require  Lincoln  to  have  denied  ex- 
pressly all  hope  of  an  afterlife,  which  is  fortunate,  since  I know 
of  no  evidence  that  he  did  so  deny  it.  My  contention  is  only  that 
he  gave  no  indication  of  faith  in  it.  Those  who  argue  otherwise 
depend  for  hard  evidence  on  a single  sentence  in  a letter  that  he 
wrote  in  1851.  Lincoln’s  father  lay  dying  seventy  miles  away 
and  wanted  very  much  to  see  his  son.  Lincoln’s  uncommon 
dread  of  death  may  partially  explain  his  refusal  to  come  at  this 
pathetic  call.  At  any  rate,  he  wrote:  “Say  to  him  that  if  we  could 
meet  now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be  more  painful 
than  pleasant;  but  that  if  it  be  his  lot  to  go  now,  he  will  soon 
have  a joyous  meeting  with  many  loved  ones  gone  before;  and 
where  the  rest  of  us,  through  the  help  of  God,  hope  ere-long  to 
join  them.”36 

After  Lincoln’s  death,  Billy  Herndon  showed  that  letter  to 
“several  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  old  and  dear  friends.”  They  “laughed 
at  me,”  he  wrote  privately,  “for  my  credulity  in  believing  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  believed  in  immortality  and  heaven,  as  stated  in 
the  letter;  it  was  said  to  be  merely  a message  of  consolation  from 
a dutiful  son  to  his  dying  father.”37  The  laughter  of  Lincoln’s 
“old  and  dear  friends”  is  eloquent  testimony  to  his  thinking,  as 
he  had  given  them  to  know  it;  and  their  explanation  of  the  letter 
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is  entirely  plausible.  Lincoln  was  honest  but  he  was  also  humane 
and  in  this  case  perhaps  a little  remorseful,  certainly  not  one  to 
tell  a dying  man  a cruel  and  useless  truth  in  preference  to  a 
comforting  and  harmless  lie— if  indeed  it  may  be  called  a lie.  In 
it  Lincoln  said  of  the  afterlife  what  most  believed,  and  what  he 
himself  did  not  know  as  a fact  to  be  false.  He  merely  chose  not 
to  express  his  personal  doubt  in  those  circumstances.  Moreover, 
Lincoln  was  an  experienced  lawyer,  and  as  a writer  his  most 
striking  characteristic  was  the  almost  scholastic  precision  of  his 
language.  He  had  a genius  for  saying  precisely  what  he  meant 
and  no  more,  yet  in  such  a way  that  at  first  impression  it  sounded 
like  what  his  audience  wanted  to  hear— as  in  his  remarks  about 
race  in  the  debates  with  Douglas,  or  his  letter  to  Greeley  about 
emancipation.  He  could  split  hairs  as  well  as  rails.  Given  that 
turn  of  mind,  it  was  probably  no  accident  that  his  letter  said 
not  “I  believe  that,”  but  rather  “Say  to  him  that”  he  will  meet 
his  loved  ones  in  the  hereafter. 

By  the  same  token  it  seems  significant  that  he  came  no  closer 
to  expressing  or  implying  personal  faith  in  life  after  death  in  any 
of  his  surviving  letters,  speeches,  or  even  private  memoranda  to 
himself— and  this  at  a time  when  allusions  to  posthumous  so- 
cializing had  become  cliches  almost  as  commonplace  and  un- 
thinking as  “Dear  Sir”  and  “Yours  truly.” 

Consider  his  best-known  letters  of  consolation,  wherein  such 
allusions  might  seem  all  but  obligatory  in  that  day.  To  the  par- 
ents of  Elmer  Ellsworth  he  sent  eloquent  praise  of  their  son’s 
character  and  conduct  in  life,  but  as  to  the  future  could  only 
say  “May  God  give  you  that  consolation  which  is  beyond  all 
earthly  power.”38  Upon  the  gallant  death  of  his  old  friend  Col- 
onel William  McCullough,  he  wrote  McCullough’s  young  daugh- 
ter Fanny:  “I  am  anxious  to  afford  some  alleviation  of  your 
present  distress.”  But  his  consolation  was  simply  that  “you  are 
sure  to  be  happy  again,”  and  that  “the  memory  of  your  dear 
Father,  instead  of  an  agony,  will  yet  be  a sad  sweet  feeling  in 
your  heart.”39  And  less  than  four  months  before  he  himself  died, 
his  famous  letter  to  the  Widow  Bixby  on  the  reported  deaths  of 
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her  five  sons  in  battle  tendered  “the  consolation  that  may  be 
found  in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  . . . the 
cherished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride 
that  must  be  yours,  to  have  laid  so  costly  a sacrifice  upon  the 
altar  of  Freedom.”40  But  not  a word  about  reunion  in  Heaven. 

It  happens  also  that  Lincoln’s  favorite  poems,  though  dwell- 
ing on  death,  made  no  allusions  to  a busy,  convivial  Heaven. 
The  poem  “Mortality”  promised  only  “rest  in  the  grave.”  “The 
Last  Leaf”  said  nothing  on  the  subject.  Neither  did  another  of 
Lincoln’s  favorites,  Thomas  Gray’s  “Elegy  in  a Country  Church- 
yard,” except  for  a reference  to  the  sleeping  dead.41  In  Poe’s 
“The  Raven,”  which  Lincoln  knew  by  heart,  the  narrator  asked 
if  he  would  meet  the  lost  Lenore  in  the  hereafter,  to  which  the 
Raven  not  unexpectedly  replied,  “Nevermore.”42 

In  the  war  years  Lincoln  turned  again  and  again  to  Shake- 
speare. In  his  theatergoing,  one  friend  later  insisted,  “it  was 
comedy,  not  tragedy,  he  went  to  hear.”43  But  it  was  the  his- 
tories—Richard  III  and  Henry  VIII  — and  the  tragedies— King 
Lear,  Hamlet,  and  especially  Macbeth— that  he  read  over  and 
over,  and  recited  to  his  friends.  “I  think  nothing  equals  Mac- 
beth,” he  wrote  in  1863.  “It  is  wonderful.”44  The  passages  from 
Shakespeare  he  was  remembered  as  quoting  ran  in  the  same 
vein  as  the  poetry  he  loved.  “Of  comfort  no  man  speak,”  he 
once  quoted  from  Richard  II;  “Let’s  talk  of  graves,  of  worms, 
and  epitaphs;  . . . And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings.”45 
After  the  casualty  reports  came  in  from  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Lincoln  read  a passage  from  Macbeth  to  a visitor,  the 
speech  that  includes  the  lines:  “.  . . all  our  yesterdays  have 
lighted  fools  the  way  to  dusty  death.  . . . Life’s  but  a walking 
shadow,  ...  a tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  sig- 
nifying nothing.”  “It  comes  to  me  tonight  as  a consolation,” 
Lincoln  was  reported  to  have  said.46  Why  he  said  that,  if  he  did, 
is  anyone’s  guess.  But  the  passage  itself  scarcely  forecasts  high 
times  in  Heaven. 

Why,  with  his  obvious  longing  for  it,  did  Lincoln  withhold 
any  expression  of  faith  in  an  afterlife  his  contemporaries  took  for 
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granted?  Though  he  admitted  to  being  superstitious  in  small 
matters,  he  had  an  unusually  questioning  and  analytical  tem- 
perament, had  practiced  law  for  many  years,  and  showed  an 
admiring  interest  in  the  progress  of  science.  To  believe,  he  must 
have  wanted  evidence  of  an  afterlife,  and  he  could  find  none. 
Indeed,  he  had  personal  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Though  he 
did  not  say  so,  he  may  have  been  mindful  of  that  boyhood  kick 
from  a horse,  when  he  was  “apparently  killed  for  a time,”  as  he 
later  wrote.  Accounts  of  the  incident  vary,  but  they  agree  that 
when  he  came  to  after  several  hours  he  completed  a remark  that 
had  been  interrupted  by  the  kick.47  Quasi-death  had  been  total 
oblivion,  without  so  much  as  a consciousness  of  time  passing. 

But  if  all  this  is  true,  it  may  be  objected,  how  can  it  be  that  he 
came  in  due  course  to  believe  in  God,  as  he  surely  did?  The  his- 
torical debate  over  the  precise  nature  of  his  religious  faith  has 
been  a battle  in  night  and  fog,  as  assertive  and  inconclusive  as 
any  in  the  Lincoln  canon.  The  best  brief,  objective  summary  of 
the  several  interpretations  may  be  found  in  The  Lincoln  Nobody 
Knows , Richard  Current’s  classic  commentary  on  moot  points  in 
the  Lincoln  record.  The  most  recent  full-scale  study  is  William 
Wolf’s  The  Almost  Chosen  People.  So  far  as  there  is  consensus  on 
his  early  views,  it  is  that  he  was  a skeptic,  an  approving  reader 
of  Tom  Paine  and  Constantin  Volney’s  testaments  of  unbelief.48 
As  a canny  young  politician  in  1846,  he  made  a public  state- 
ment on  the  issue:  “That  I am  not  a member  of  any  Christian 
Church,  is  true;  but  I have  never  denied  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  I have  never  spoken  with  intentional  disrespect  of 
religion  in  general,  or  of  any  denomination  of  Christians  in  par- 
ticular.”49 Here  is  another  example  of  Lincoln’s  adroitness  with 
words.  It  sounds  like  a profession  of  faith,  yet  read  with  the  eye 
of  a lawyer  it  turns  out  to  be  no  more  than  could  have  been 
truthfully  said  by  any  shut-mouthed  atheist.  Lincoln  never  did 
join  a church,  though  he  attended  services  on  occasion.  He 
would  join  a church,  he  was  later  reported  as  having  said  during 
the  war  years,  only  when  its  sole  test  should  be  the  injunction  to 
love  God  and  your  neighbor.50 
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Yet  it  seems  also  true,  on  the  evidence  of  Lincoln’s  own  spoken 
and  written  words,  that  the  Presidency,  the  war,  and  the  death 
of  his  son  Willie  in  1862  hastened  what  he  called  “a  process  of 
crystallization”  in  his  mind.51  The  resultant  crystal  was  belief  in 
a controlling  power  in  life,  less  and  less  conceived  as  some  ab- 
stract force  called  Fate  or  Necessity,  and  more  and  more  as  an 
all-wise  and  all-powerful  being  whom  he  called  God.  Whether 
such  a faith  logically  required  belief  in  an  afterlife  is  a question 
I leave  to  philosophers  and  theologians.  I can  only  point  out 
that  logic  and  faith  are  not  kissing  cousins,  and  that  in  any  case 
the  historical  record  stands.  However  often  or  fervently  Lincoln 
the  President  may  have  invoked  the  name  of  God,  he  expressed 
no  faith  in  an  afterlife. 

But  if  his  concept  of  God  changed  in  the  war  years,  might  not 
his  yearning  for  a hereafter  likewise  have  crystallized  into  a pri- 
vate hope,  perhaps  even  an  unspoken  faith?  The  death  of  Willie 
made  his  will  to  believe  almost  desperate.52  Yet,  though  he  hu- 
mored his  anguished  wife  in  her  flirtation  with  spiritualism,  he 
never  succumbed  to  the  notion  himself.53  Once  he  read  a visitor 
the  lines  from  Shakespeare’s  King  John: 

And,  father  cardinal,  I have  heard  you  say 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven. 

If  that  be  true,  I shall  see  my  boy  again. 

But  he  added,  the  friend  remembered,  “Did  you  ever  dream  of  a 
lost  friend  and  feel  you  were  holding  sweet  communion  with 
that  friend,  and  yet  have  a sad  consciousness  that  it  was  not  a 
reality?— just  so  I dream  of  my  boy  Willie.”54 

Queen  Victoria,  the  name-giver  of  her  time,  once  confessed, 
as  to  the  doctrine  of  an  afterlife,  that  she  had  felt  “waves  or 
flashes  of  doubtfulness  whether,  after  all,  it  might  all  be  un- 
true.”55 Conversely,  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  the  great  prophet  of 
atheism  in  Lincoln’s  America,  at  the  death  of  his  brother  seemed 
to  waver  in  his  faith,  to  tremble  on  the  brink  of  agnosticism,  to 
admit  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  true.56  Perhaps  after  Wil- 
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lie’s  death  Lincoln  had  his  moments,  his  flashes,  of  private  belief 
in  an  afterlife.57  If  so,  they  remained  private. 


* 


If  Lincoln  found  the  total  annihilation  of  the  self  an  intolerable 
prospect,  and  if  he  could  not  achieve  abiding  faith  in  a literal 
afterlife,  what  alternative  might  he  have  taken  refuge  in?  In  re- 
cent years  there  has  been  a reincarnation  of  reincarnation.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Lincoln  turned  to  this  idea.  The  concept  of 
biological  immortality,  in  which  we  ride  into  eternity  piggy- 
backing on  our  progeny,  has  lately  been  enlarged  by  fantasies 
of  cloning  and  sperm  banks.  Lincoln  does  not  seem  to  have 
grasped  at  the  biological  lifeline.  But  there  is  still  another  alter- 
native, and  this  brings  me  to  the  third  major  element  in  my 
conjecture. 

We  know  ourselves  in  large  part  through  the  responses  of 
others.  To  that  extent  they  are  the  mirror  of  our  being,  the 
medium  of  our  self-recognition  and  self-definition.  If,  then,  our 
pale  images  should  linger  in  that  mirror  after  our  physical 
deaths,  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  some  degree  we  would 
still  live.  Conversely,  others,  when  absent  or  dead,  live  for  us  in 
our  mental  images  of  them.  This  reinforces  our  feeling  that  re- 
membrance is  survival. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Philippe  Aries  tells  us,  the  dead  were 
buried  ad  sanctos,  that  is  in  the  custody  of  the  church  and  the 
company  of  the  sanctified.  For  all  but  the  sanctified,  whose 
memory  was  preserved  for  the  edification  of  the  living,  no  atten- 
tion was  given  to  labelling  earthly  remains.  The  church  and  the 
holy  ones  did  the  remembering,  not  posterity  at  large.  But  after 
the  eleventh  century,  as  the  death  of  the  self  replaced  the  tamed 
death  of  an  earlier  age,  the  compulsion  to  preserve  the  self  in  the 
memory  of  the  living,  so  evident  in  Roman  times,  slowly  re- 
vived. By  the  nineteenth  century,  this  cult  of  memory  drew 
strength  from  those  who  doubted  a supernatural  afterlife.  A 
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French  writer  of  the  1860s  declared  that  it  served  “to  rescue 
[the  dead]  from  nothingness,  and  to  create  for  them  in  ourselves 
this  second  existence,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  only  immortality.”58 

Such  a feeling  was  strong  in  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  Lincoln’s 
three  letters  of  condolence  quoted  earlier,  the  key  word,  the  bed- 
rock of  consolation,  is  not  “Heaven”  but  “memory.”  To  see 
mind  as  the  essence  of  life  came  naturally  to  him.  “Of  the  earth, 
earthy”  though  he  seems  in  legend,  he  lived  less  through  the 
physical  senses  than  do  most  of  us.  Not  merely  abstemious  in 
food  and  drink,  he  was  altogether  indifferent  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  palate.59  The  degree  of  his  susceptibility  to  visual  beauty 
may  be  gauged  by  his  response  to  the  sight  of  Niagara  Falls, 
which  inspired  him  mostly  to  calculate  its  power  and  its  rate  of 
erosion  and  to  measure  the  timespan  of  its  activity  against  the 
course  of  history.60  In  his  poetizing  of  1846,  the  one  effective 
touch  of  visual  sensuousness  is  the  line  “all  bathed  in  liquid 
light,”  and  even  this  owes  something  to  a physical  sense  invoked 
more  often  in  that  poetic  effort,  the  sense  of  sound  — dying  bugle- 
tones,  roaring  water,  knells,  a “mournful  song  . . . far-distant, 
sweet,  and  lone.”61  From  this,  one  might  infer  in  him  at  least  a 
sensuous  response  to  music.  Yet  even  his  appreciation  of  sound 
seems  to  have  been  as  much  cerebral  as  visceral.  He  probably 
could  not  carry  a tune.  He  did  enjoy  music  and  listened  to  a lot 
of  it,  but  in  songs  it  was  the  words  that  held  him.  In  wordless 
music  it  was  the  beat;  he  loved  band  music.62  Physically,  as  well 
as  philosophically  and  politically,  his  keenest  awareness  was  of 
time.  In  his  own  writing  he  was  a master  of  cadence.  Language 
was  the  medium  of  his  art,  an  intellectual  counterpart  of  music 
and  sculpture  in  its  perfect  shaping  of  words  to  ideas,  of  sounds 
to  sense.  In  short,  Lincoln  seemed  to  live  most  intensely  through 
the  process  of  thought,  the  expression  of  thought,  and  the  ex- 
change of  thought  with  others.  His  definition  of  life  was  Carte- 
sian: I think,  therefore  I exist. 

And  he  carried  this  to  a corollary:  when  my  thoughts  die,  so 
shall  I.  Fully  half  of  Lincoln’s  poem  of  1846  on  childhood  scenes 
deals  with  a childhood  friend  who  had  gone  mad: 
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...  an  object  more  of  dread, 

Than  aught  the  grave  contains  — 

A human-form,  with  reason  fled, 

While  wretched  life  remains. 

Allusions  in  these  verses  to  “pangs  that  kill  the  mind, 55  to  “the 
funeral  dirge  ...  of  reason  dead  and  gone,55  imply  that  to  Lin- 
coln mere  physical  functions  and  animal  consciousness  were  no 
life  at  all.63 

Thus  tending  more  than  most  to  locate  life  in  the  mind  rather 
than  the  body,  Lincoln  would  more  readily  than  most  have 
turned  to  the  idea  of  survival  by  proxy  in  the  minds  of  others, 
rather  than  to  the  rationally  questionable  concept  of  a physical 
Heaven  or  even  to  the  unattested  postulate  of  a spiritual  after- 
life. 

How  might  such  survival  be  assured?  Since  Cheops  and  be- 
fore, it  has  been  fortified  in  stone.  If  nothing  more,  the  self  may 
leave  a graven  cry  that  it  once  had  a local  habitation  and  a 
name.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  cult  of  memory  produced 
the  cult  of  the  cemetery,  epitomized  by  Pere-Lachaise  in  Paris 
and  Mount  Auburn  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.64  But  better 
than  “mossy  marbles”  would  be  a monument  of  undying  fame. 

In  1841,  at  the  time  of  Lincoln’s  most  desperate  bout  with 
depression,  he  confided  to  Joshua  Speed  that  “he  had  ‘done 
nothing  to  make  any  human  being  remember  that  he  had  lived,’ 
and  that  to  connect  his  name  with  the  events  transpiring  in  his 
day  and  generation,  and  so  impress  himself  upon  them  as  to  link 
his  name  with  something  that  would  redound  to  the  interest  of 
his  fellow  man,  was  what  he  desired  to  live  for.”65  This  self- 
revelation, to  my  mind,  links  his  strong  feelings  about  death  and 
his  doubts  of  an  afterlife  not  only  to  his  chronic  melancholy  but 
also  to  another  conspicuous  element  of  his  character:  his  power- 
ful, almost  obsessive  ambition.  In  this,  as  in  his  melancholy,  I do 
not  suggest  the  fear  of  oblivion  to  have  been  the  only  or  even  the 
most  important  factor.  But  it  does  seem  more  than  probable  that 
it  helped  fuel  the  ambition  which  Herndon  called  “a  little  en- 
gine that  knew  no  rest.”66 
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John  Sartain’s  engraving,  published  by  W.  H.  Hermans  in  New  York  in  1 866,  depicts  George 
Washington’s  greeting  Lincoln  in  heaven  while  a recording  angel  hovers  with  a laurel  wreath. 
In  this  image  Sartain  may  have  come  close  to  Lincoln’s  answer  to  the  riddle  of  death. 


George  Forgie  in  his  recent  Patricide  in  the  House  Divided  (1979) 
perceptively  remarks  that  “like  the  founders,  [Lincoln]  sought 
immortality  through  politics.”  And  Forgie,  before  following  this 
lead  in  quite  another  direction,  suggests,  somewhat  less  convinc- 
ingly, that  the  outburst  to  Speed  followed  a crisis  in  Lincoln’s 
estimate  of  his  own  prospects,  a feeling  that  at  thirty- two  he  had 
gone  about  as  far  in  politics  as  he  was  likely  to  go.67  Certainly 
the  1850s  gave  Lincoln  grounds  for  feeling  this  way,  and  his 
melancholia  was  marked  at  the  time.  “Melancholy  dripped 
from  him  when  he  walked,”  says  Herndon  of  those  years;  “he 
despaired  of  ever  rising  again  in  the  political  world.”68  In  1856 
Lincoln  made  a private  note  with  respect  to  his  old  rival  Stephen 
Douglas: 

With  me,  the  race  of  ambition  has  been  a failure— a flat  failure; 
with  him  it  has  been  one  of  splendid  success.  His  name  fills  the  na- 
tion; and  is  not  unknown,  even,  in  foreign  lands.  I affect  no  contempt 
for  the  high  eminence  he  has  reached.  So  reached,  that  the  oppressed 
of  my  species,  might  have  shared  with  me  in  the  elevation,  I would 
rather  stand  on  that  eminence,  than  wear  the  richest  crown  that  ever 
pressed  a monarch’s  brow.69 

Publicly,  in  debating  Douglas  in  1858,  he  said:  “I  claim  no 
extraordinary  exemption  from  personal  ambition.  . . . But  I pro- 
test I have  not  entered  upon  this  hard  contest  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  for  a mere  personal  object.”70  He  lost  the  Senatorial 
contest,  but  it  gave  him  some  comfort  nevertheless.  In  a speech 
of  1859  he  said:  “Men  will  pass  away— die— die,  politically,  and 
naturally;  but  the  principle  will  live,  and  live  forever.”71 
His  elevation  to  the  Presidency  gave  Lincoln’s  mind  still  more 
ease  in  this  respect.  “Fellow-citizens,”  he  said  in  1862,  “we  can- 
not escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and  this  administration, 
will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  personal  signifi- 
cance, or  insignificance,  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The 
fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass,  will  light  us  down,  in  honor  or 
dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.”72  To  Secretary  of  War  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton  he  read  aloud  Fitz-Greene  Halleck’s  poem 
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“Marco  Bozzaris,”  the  theme  of  which  is  the  victory  of  fame 
over  death.  Apostrophizing  death,  the  poet  says: 

Thou  art  terrible— the  tear, 

The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier, 

And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear, 

Of  agony,  are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 
Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free, 

Thy  voice  sounds  like  a prophet’s  word; 

And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 
The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 

And  to  the  hero: 

For  thou  art  Freedom’s  now,  and  Fame’s, 

One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names 
That  were  not  born  to  die.73 

After  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Lincoln  saw  Joshua  Speed 
again  and  reminded  him  of  their  conversation  of  1841,  more 
than  twenty  years  before.  With  “earnest  emphasis,”  as  Speed 
put  it,  Lincoln  then  said,  “I  believe  that  in  this  measure  my 
fondest  hope  will  be  realized.5’74  He  had  at  last  achieved  his 
best  hope  of  life  after  death. 

When  Lincoln  died  in  the  Petersen  house,  it  was  given  to 
Stanton  to  pronounce  the  epitaph  that  is  best  remembered. 
Stanton  himself  had  a lifelong  fear  of  death,  expressing  itself  in 
more  bizarre  ways  than  did  Lincoln’s.  This,  as  well  as  the  great 
contest  in  which  they  were  comrades,  may  have  contributed  to 
the  closeness  of  the  two  men  during  the  war.  Many  were  the 
times  when  they  could  be  seen  side  by  side  in  a carriage,  deep  in 
conversation.  One  subject  of  those  talks  is  suggested  not  only  by 
“Marco  Bozzaris”  but  also  by  the  fact  that,  early  in  1864,  Lin- 
coln wrote  out  a copy  of  Knox’s  poem  “Mortality”  for  Mrs. 
Stanton.  On  that  terrible  night  in  the  Petersen  house,  busy  as 
he  was,  Stanton  must  have  reflected  on  what  Lincoln  had  said 
to  him  of  death  and  its  meaning.  And  in  the  hour  of  Lincoln’s 
death,  he  made  his  comment. 
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What  idea  formed  in  Stanton’s  mind  at  that  moment?  Not  a 
tribute  to  Lincoln’s  character  or  his  achievements,  not  a para- 
phrase of  Mark  Antony  on  Brutus,  not  an  estimate  of  Lincoln’s 
place  in  Heaven. 

“Now,”  said  Stanton,  “he  belongs  to  the  ages.”75 

* 

To  sum  up,  this  essay  suggests  a relationship,  hitherto  not  clearly 
stated,  between  salient  elements  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  thought 
and  character.  His  analytical  and  introspective  mind,  his  innate 
tendency  toward  melancholy,  and  perhaps  the  sudden  death  of 
his  mother  in  his  early  boyhood,  combined  to  make  the  riddle 
of  mortality  a focal  point  of  his  private  philosophy.  That  intrac- 
table mystery  of  death  gave  form  and  substance  to  his  lifelong 
bouts  of  depression,  which  in  turn  gave  urgency  and  depth  to  his 
compensating  humor.  The  haunting  sense  of  human  transience 
and  ultimate  helplessness— a sense  in  which  all  men  are  indeed 
equal— also  deepened  his  compassion,  forbearance,  and  ability 
to  comprehend  both  the  extent  and  the  bounds  of  what  was  pos- 
sible in  the  brevity  of  life.  Historians  have  lately  begun  to  illu- 
minate the  changing  shape  of  death  in  the  collective  mind  of 
successive  generations,  thus  highlighting  the  significance  of  the 
ways  in  which  Lincoln’s  outlook  defied  the  currents  of  his  time 
and  place.  Most  suggestive  is  his  rejection  of  both  the  frontier’s 
passive,  unquestioning  acceptance  of  familiar  death  and  the 
larger  society’s  emotional  refuge  in  a posthumous  resumption  of 
familiar  life.  Lincoln’s  antidote  for  numb  despair  was  the  con- 
cept of  immortality  through  remembrance,  eternal  conscious- 
ness by  proxy  in  the  mind  of  posterity.  His  desperate  will  to 
achieve  this  was  a powerful  force  in  his  uncommonly  absorbing 
ambition. 

The  elements  of  this  conjecture  are  all  plausible,  and  most  are 
demonstrable.  But  since  Lincoln,  at  least  by  medical  definition, 
is  dead,  and  since  the  nexus  of  these  elements  lay  deep  in  his 
well-guarded  mind,  the  total  conjecture  itself  is  forever  beyond 
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verification.  Still,  by  suggesting  a common  factor  in  his  leading 
traits  — melancholy,  humor,  fatalism,  patience,  compassion,  ob- 
jectivity, and  ambition— it  gives  us  a more  coherent  way  of 
thinking  about  what  we  cannot  help  thinking  about  anyway. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  primary  charge  their  calling  lays  upon 
historians. 

But  historians,  more  than  any  others  who  make  a profession 
of  studying  mankind,  are  also  charged  with  seeing  the  whole 
web  of  human  life,  even  when  tracing  only  a single  strand  in  it. 
And  so  I feel  bound  to  reemphasize  that  in  any  just  portrait  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  his  strong  consciousness  of  mortality  is  a 
shadow  that  heightens  the  light;  and  that  while  it  influenced  his 
life  and  thought,  it  fell  far  short  of  accounting  for  all  he  was  and 
did.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  had  not  been  so  central  to  the  life  of 
his  own  time,  and  so  full  of  life  and  laughter  himself,  he  could 
not  have  so  fully  achieved  his  fondest  hope  by  living  now  and 
hereafter  in  our  thoughts. 
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